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The great value of Professor Kock's textual studies lies in his 

application of the comparative method. His extensive knowledge 

of the minutest syntactical and stylistic details of Old English and 

related Germanic texts enables him to throw light on numerous 

passages which have suffered at the hands of commentators. But, 

of course, the subjective element can never be completely eliminated 

in such investigations. As an example, I mention the remarkable 

suggestion offered in regard to the allusion of 81-3, sele . . . 

heaiSowylma bad, / lafian liges — : " That the poet alludes to the 

universal conflagration and not to some future hostile deed, seems 

to me fairly probable." It is quite true that " the fated destruction 

of all things by fire is often alluded to in old literature." But there 

must be at least some sort of excuse for it. Is it not far more 

natural, we may ask — employing the same subjective method — that 

the mention of the typical hall called up the vision of its possible, 

if not probable fate in the genuine heroic fashion? (Nibelungen- 

lied, Vglsungasaga, Njdlssa.ga, etc.). 8 Besides, it is difficult to 

understand why the definite connection between 11. 81 b -83 a and 

83"-85 should be deliberately sacrificed. 

Er. Klaeber. 
The University of Minnesota. 



THE CONFESSION OF THE PRINCESS OF CLfiVES 

Mr. Woodbridge in an interesting article J that has only just 
come to my notice reopens the discussion of a problem of literary 
research — I'aveu de la Princesse de Gleves. While suggesting a 
possible source, he omits from his discussion one of the most im- 
portant elements in the case, and thus does not do full justice to 
his own contribution. I feel sure, therefore, that he will pardon 
my adding a few notes to his presentation of the subject. 

Mme de La Fayette was one of the best-informed persons in 

*Cf. Earle's note on 1. 781: ". . . it almost seems in this place that the 
thought is of destruction by fire as the natural end, sooner or later, of a 
timbern edifice," — to which a quaint modern parallel is added. 

'Mme de Montespan and La Princesse de Cleves, Mod. Lang. Notes, 
xxxm, 79. 
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Paris on all that happened in or near the court, 2 and was as likely 
to know of the anecdote that is the raison d'etre of Mr. Wood- 
bridge's article, as was Saint-Simon. The demonstration of the 
relations existing between Mme de La Fayette and Montalais 
breaking down as is admitted, just at the time when the liaison 
with the King was beginning and the aveu was made, was scarcely 
necessary to convince us of this. "We know that Mme de La Fayette 
was on such good terms with Mme de Montespan herself that the 
latter made her presents. 3 Having conceded this point, we may 
pass to a consideration of the omission to which we have alluded. 
Early in his article Mr. Woodbridge mentions in a foot-note Va- 
lincour's Lettres a la Marquise de . . . . At the close of the article 
occurs the following statement : " The only other (i. e., other than 
Mr. Woodbridge's) effort to find anything like a source which 
has come to my knowledge is the article by Professor Baldensper- 

ger " 

There is, however, an effort, and a serious one, in the very book 
Mr. Woodbridge mentions — Valincour's Lettres a la Marquise de 
. . . ., and this in the year of publication of the Princesse de Cleves. 
In this criticism appears the following passage : 

Je scay bien que dans le second tome d'un certain livre que Ton 
appelle, si je ne me trompe, les Desordres de V Amour, on trouve 
une histoire qui a quelque raport avee celle-cy. On y voit le Mar- 
quis de Termes amoureux de sa propre f emme : on voit eette f emme 
repondre aux empressements de son mari avee beaucoup de froideur 
et d'insensibilite, chercher la solitude, fuir le grand monde, et enfin 
devenir malade de chagrin. Son mari en est au desespoir : il ne la 
quitte point: et l'ayant un jour surprise comme elle fondait en 
larmes, il la presse de luy deeouvrir le sujet qui les faisoit couler. 
Elle s'en defend longtemps, et enfin elle luy avoue qu'elle aimoit le 
jeune Baron de Bellegarde. 4 .... 

Immediately Mme de La Fayette's champion comes to the rescue 
with this statement : 

Ce qu'il y a de seur a l'egard de l'auteur de la Princesse de Cleves 

2 Her stepfather acted as agent for the Court of Savoy, and she rendered 
similar service to Madame Royale. So well-informed was she that the 
properly accredited agent referred to her as a " petit furet." 

3 Mme de SevignS, Lettres, 1862, ni, 273 (Les Grands Ecrivains de la 
Prance) . 

'Lettres a la Marquise de . . ., p. 216. 
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et que je scay de bonne part c'est qu'il avait fait son Histoire long- 
temps avant l'impression du livre des Desordres de I' Amour. 5 

He did well to make this statement — accept it or not, as one 
may — for the aveu in the Desordres de I'amour has much in com- 
mon with the situation in the Princesse de Cleves. The former 
novel is rare, the National Library in Paris possessing only one, 
and that an incomplete copy, so that the passage may well be 
quoted. The Marquis de Termes, uneasy about his wife's health, 
goes to her room and finds her in tears. 

Ne vous contraignez point pour ma presence, Madame, lui dit-il, 
je suis moins un epoux severe que le plus intime de vos amis ; dites- 
moi confidemment ce qui vous oblige a verser des larmes, et croyez 
qu'il n'y a rien que je ne fasse ou que je n'entreprenne pour en 
arreter le cours. 

-Vous etes trop bon, repartit tristement la belle malade, de 
vous apercevoir de ces effets de ma faiblesse, ils ne meritent pas 
d'etre remarques, et ce sont des sensibilites ordinaires a une jeune 
personne qui a sujet d'aimer la vie et qui se voit en danger de la 
perdre. 

— Ha ! Madame, s'ecria le Marquis, ce n'est point la ce qui vous 
fait pleurer, le malheur que vous feignez de craindre n'est encore, 
grace au ciel, ni declare, ni prochain. Et quand il seroit vrai qu'il 
vous arrachat des larmes, vous ne feriez point d'efforts pour me 
les cacher. Elles pourraient au contraire etre expliquees a mon 
avantage, la douleur d'etre separee de moi y serviroit d'un legitime 
pretexte; mais, Madame, ce n'est point eette crainte qui vous 
trouble, vous avez des maux plus sensibles et plus pressants, et 
vous m'en causerez de mortels si je ne vous trouve plus d'ouverture 
de coeur et plus de confiance. 

Le marquis accompagnait ces paroles de caresses si touchantes et 
les mouvements de son visage exprimoient si bien le chagrin qu'il 
avait de celui de sa femme, qu'elle fut honteuse qu'il lui en restat 
encore. Elle donna un libre cours aux larmes qu'elle avoit retenues, 
et serrant une des mains du marquis entre les siennes : Ah ! lui dit- 
elle avec une foule de sanglots, que votre honnetete m'est cruelle. 
et que je vous serois obligee si vous me temoigniez autant de mepris 
et de durete que vous me temoignez de tendresse et de consideration. 

Un discours si bizarre ayant augmente la curiosite du Marquis. 
il n'y eut rien qu'il ne mit en usage pour la satisfaire. II pria, il 
promit, il employa jusqu'a, son autorite et fit des commandements. 
Plus la marquise tachoit a moderer ce desir plus il devenoit violent. 

— He bien done ! lui dit-elle, vaincue par ses importunites, vous 

"Anon. (L'abbe de Charlies), Conversations sur la critique de la Prin- 
cesse de Cleves, Paris, Barbin, 1679, in 12mo., p. 231. 
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saurez ce que vous avez tant de curiosite de savoir : quelque malheur 
que cet aveu m' attire, il aura de la peine a, me rendre plus infor- 
tunee que je la suis, et en tout cas je me sens si abattue que le 
secours de la mort ne me sera pas longtemps refuse. 

Alors elle lui raconta comme des son enfance elle avait eu une 
violente inclination pour le Baron de Bellegarde, qui en avoit une 
semblable pour elle, mais qui n'ayant pas assez de bien pour satis- 
faire l'avarice de son pere, le marquis lui avoit ete prefere. 

— Envisagez-moi dans cet etat, poursuivit-elle, fondant en larmes, 
et jugez s'il y a un au monde plus malheureux. Vous meritez toute 
ma tendresse, et bien qu'il me soit impossible de vous la donner, 
je mourrois mille fois plutot que de rien faire indigne de la v6tre. 
J'ai banni le jeune Bellegarde, et vous pouvez avoir remarque que 
depuis notre mariage il n'est pas venu en cette province; c'est par 
mes ordres qu'il en demeure absent, je ne lui ai point ecrit, je lui 
ai severement defendu de m'ecrire, et quand ma vie dependroit 
d'un moment de sa conversation particuliere, je ne m'y exposerois 
pas. Cependant, puisque vous me forcez a, vous 1'avouer, moins 
je le vois et plus je sens le desir de le voir ; son absence, qui devoit 
l'effacer de ma memoire, ne sert qu'a me persuader de sa deference 
pour mes ordres. Je ne pousse pas un soupir ou je ne m'imagine 
que les siens repondent, et jugeant de ses peines par les miennes, 
il se fait en moi un combat de pitie, d'amour et de devoir, qui semble 
dechirer mon ame, et dont les effets sont si cruels pour elle, que de 
quelque cote que penche la victoire, elle me sera toujours egalement 
funeste. 

Cette belle affligee auroit pu continuer de parler plus longtemps 
si ses sanglots ne l'en avoient empeches. Le marquis, son epoux, 
etoit si surpris et si touche de ce qu'il entendoit qu'il n'avoit pas la 
force de l'interrompre. 

The question of prior claim to the aveu between Mme de Ville- 
dieu and Mme de La Fayette appears to have been neglected from 
1679 until 1889, when M. Armand Pravicl published in the Revue 
litteraire an article that seems to have escaped the notice of biblio- 
graphers. In this article M. Praviel assigns to the Desordres de 
Y Amour the date 1664-5, on the authority of the Histoire litteraire 
des fe mines franchises. It is difficult to fix the date of the first 
edition of the Desordres de V Amour, but we believe that 1664 is 
too early. Emile Magne 6 mentions an edition chez Barbin 1670 
in 4to. It will be noted that this is the year of the death of Madame 
Henriette, and about three years after the aveu of Mme de Montes- 
pan, if the anecdote is true. 

6 Magne, E., Mme de Villedieu, Paris (Mercure), 1907. 
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This strengthens considerably Mr. Woodbridge's thesis in that 
it allows him to present the Saint-Simon anecdote as a common 
source for the confessions in the Desordres de V Amour and in the 
Princesse de Cleves. 

Another hypothesis is of course possible — that of an indiscretion 
on the part of Mme de La Fayette's friends, seized upon and used 
by the unscrupulous Mme de Villedieu. It is easy to prove that 
Mme de Villedieu knew Mme de La Fayette and her circle, but 
here also are pitfalls for the unwary. As the Desordres de V Amour 
is generally attributed to Mme de Villedieu, we have heretofore 
referred to her as the author, but would not be surprised to discovei 
that this novel was one of many published in her name because 
her reputation insured a ready sale. According to Magne, the 
first edition appeared in 1670. In the sixth part of her Journal 
Amoureux Mme de Villedieu gives a list of her works '*' fidele 
jusqu'a la fin d'Avril de 1'annee 1671," and she protests that she 
has not had printed any other books. The Desordres is not men- 
tioned. It would be rash, however, to conclude that Mme de Ville- 
dieu did not write that novel. Mme de La Fayette wrote to 
Lecheraine that she was not the author of the Princesse de Cleves; 7 
but she also wrote to Menage to say that she was the author, and 
that she had no collaborators. 8 The problem will have to remain 
unsolved until further documents are available. 

Having brought evidence in support of Mr. Woodbridge's theory, 
we may be allowed to take exception to two statements in his 
article. " Bussy's comments," he writes, " and the fervor aroused 
by the scene are good proofs that it was not common in life as in 
literature." Bussy never contested the verite of the aveu; in fact, 
he says that it could only find a place in a true story, 9 but he does 
question the vraisemblance. His letter is a contribution to a 
most animated contemporary discussion on the vrai and the vrai- 
semblable in literature, and this should be borne in mind. 10 Bussy 

' Rassegna settimanale, March 30, 1879, Turin. 

8 L'anonymat des oeuvres de Mme de La Fayette, Revue d'Hist. Litt. de- 
la France, xxi, 712. 

* See passage quoted by Mr. Woodbridge, Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxiii, 79. 

10 See Segrais's account of discussion on this subject between Made- 
moiselle, Mme de Frontenac, Mme de Valengay, Comtesse de Fiesque, 
Marquise de Morny, and Mme de Ohoisy at Saint Fargeau. Segrais, Les 
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was not likely to have met the aveu in literature, as he admits that 
he had not read a novel since he left school. 

Lastly, Mr. Woodbridge mentions the fact that Mme de La Fay- 
ette returns to the subject of the aveu in the Princesse de Tende 
(Comtesse de Tende?), and that this has been taken as an answer 
to the critics. There are certain commonplaces of literary history 
that should be allowed to die of old age, and this is one of them. 
Mme de La Fayette was intelligent enough to know that a con- 
fession by letter of an infidelity that would soon be obvious was 
much more vraisemblable than the oral confession of the Princesse 
de Cleves — so much more that it was no answer to the critics, but 
a capitulation. She never published the Comtesse de Tende, so 
that it could not be an answer to any one. Personally I have grave 
doubts as to whether it was written after the Princesse de Cleves, 
as it bears every mark of an earlier and less skilful production, and 
may be the first rough sketch of the idea of the aveu. It did not 
see the light until 1724, long after Mme de La Fayette s death. 



H. ASHTON. 



The University of British Columbia. 



FOLK-SONG IN AMERICA— SOME RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

The last two years have seen a notable activity in this country 
in the publication of traditional ballads and songs taken down 
from the mouths of the folk. Ever since the completion of Child's 
great work twenty years ago collectors have been busy in various 
parts of the country, and have found a surprising number of 
English ballads still alive here in oral tradition, often in better 
poetical estate than in the old country. Up to the present some 
seventy 1 of the ballads in Child's corpus have been recorded, besides 

nouvelles francaises ou les Divertissements de la Princesse Aurelie, Paris, 
1656, 2 vols. 

1 See Reed Smith, " The Traditional Ballad in the South," Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, xxvil, 55 ff., and " The Traditional Ballad in the 
South during 1914," Hid., xxvin, 199 ff. Professor Smith lists 76; Mr. 
Sharp has since added 3 more. Some of those in Professor Smith's list, 
however, can hardly be said to have been found in living American tradi- 



